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Barring of Colored by Lathers' Union Protested 


CHICAGO, ILL. — The anti- 
trust division of the Justice 
Department filed notice in Fed- 
eral District Court in Chicago 
recently that it would appeal 
the decision that the barring of 
colored lathers and plasterers 
from union membership and em- 
ployment -is not a violation of 
the anti-trust laws. 
District Judge Joseph Perry 
dismissed two indictments 


the monopolistic practices, in- 
volving racial bias, charged in 
the indictment, do not affect in- 
terstate commerce. 

Among the defendants are the 
Employing Plasterers Associa- 
tion of Chicago, Local 5 of the 
AFL Journeymen Plasterers 
Protective and Benevolent Soci- 
ety, the Employing Lathers As- 
sociation of Chicago and Vicin- 


ity, and Local 74 of the AFL 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 
International Union, 


against Chicago lathing and 
plastering unions and contract- 
ors’ associations. He ruled that 


Is U. S. For or Against Genocide Convention? 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—“The United States has placed itself in an 

absurdly dishonest position,” said the Wall Street Journal re- 
cently concerning the contradictory stand of our U.N. delegate on 
genocide in the United Nations. The United States was one of the 
original sponsors of the U.N. convention on genocide which outlaws 
acts intended “to destroy in whole or in part a national, ethnical, 
racial or religious group.” But the U. S. ratification of this con- 
vention has been blocked by strong opposition of Southern and 
isolationist Senators who claim that the convention might be used 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the United States, for example 
in cases of unjust discrimination against Negroes. 

Their opposition has expressed itself in support for the Bricker 
amendment which would curtail the President’s power to sign 
treaties or international covenants. 

_. To head off passage of the Bricker amendment the Eisenhower 


Administration assured Congress it would not press for passage of * 


the genocide convention or other U.N. conventions awaiting U. S. 
ratification. . 

Recently the United States joined in a 50-to-0 vote in favor of 
a resolution urging all states to speed ratification of the genocide 
convention. Yet U. S. Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. announced 
that the U. S. vote was “not a commitment as to the timing of 
action by the United States on the genocide convention, either on 
behalf of the Executive or Legislative branch.” 

This contradictory United States stand was interpreted as 
motivated by a desire to get on record against genocide for pur- 
poses of cold war propaganda, and at the same time head off any 
new effort to pass the Bricker Amendment that might result from 
the U. S. vote to speed ratification of the genocide convention. 

This embarrassing and shameful situation is another - esult of 
our tragic racism which gives us a bad conscience as we face the 
eyes of the world, two-thirds of them belonging to colored people. 


Hulan Jack Is Manhattan's First Negro President 


EW YORK, N. Y.—Hulan E. 
Jack in the last election be- 
came the first Negro to be 
elected Manhattan’s borough 
president and therefore the first 
Negro member of the board of 


estimate. This board is made up 
of the five borough presidents, 


the mayor, council president and 
controller. 

Mr. Jack came from the Brit- 
ish West Indies at the age of 
17. He is a graduate of New 
York University, where he ma- 
jored in business administration. 
He is now vice-president of the 
Peerless Paper Box Company. 
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At High School Interracial Study Da 


Priest Says Bias on Way Out in: Chicago 


R ACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

IS ON ITS WAY OUT as 
a social problem in Chicago, the 
Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell, Chap- 
lain of the Catholic Labor Alli- 
ance, said Saturday before 700 
Catholic high school student 
leaders and faculty advisers of 
student activities in the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. 

Speaking before an overflow 
crowd at St. Malachy’s High 
School in Chicago, Father Cant- 
well stated: “Racial discrimina- 
tion is morally wrong, definitely 
anti-Christian, and specifically 
contrary to the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

Chicago’s greatest progress in 
relief from racial tensions has 


been within the last five years, 
Father Cantwell said. 

“Five years ago no State 
Street store would employ a Ne- 
gro sales person. Now many of 
them do,” he said. . 


“Five years ago it was feared 
that employment of Negroes on 
buses, streetcars and L trains 
would cause trouble. Now their 
employment is commonplace.” 

Also commonplace, he said, 
are “interracial parishes and 
churches in Chicago,” not only 
in the Roman Catholic church 
but others. The same, he said is 
true of’ Chicago’s schools. 

The process will continue, he 
said, as long as “we have con- 


Christian Family and Neighbor 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Batiste with a neighbor’s child and three 
of their children. From left to right: Jean, Rita and Gregory. 
The baby is in the house. The Batistes are members of the 
Christian Family Group which meets at Portland Friendship 
House. Mr. Batiste is a chemical engineer at Bonneville Power 


Administration. 


Hawaiian Orchids Reward Courageous Landlady 


Protests Halt in Training Colored Printers 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Clarence Mitchell, director of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the National Association for the Advance- 

ment of Colored People, recently protested to Philip Young, chair- 

man of the Civil Service Commission, against the Treasury’s action 
in halting the apprentice training program which was preparing 

31 colored and 39 white veterans to become printers of paper money. 
In 1950 the Bureau of Engraving and Printing passed over 

colored persons eligible for appointment as printer apprentices to 

reach white workers lower on the grade list. The United Public 

Workers challenged this action and the Fair Employment Practices 

Board of the Civil Service Commission recommended that the policy 

of passing over colored eligibles be discontinued. In 1951 the col- 

ored, as well as white, eligibles were allowed to start their four 
year apprentice training. 

In May of this year the Treasury halted the apprentice train- 
ing program. Many colored apprentices were forced to go back to 
low grade jobs such as elevator operators and minor clerks. There 
are now 461 white printers in the Bureau and not a single Negro, 


pesasyivenia R. R. Hires First Negro Brakeman 

EW YORK, N. Y.—In a sharp reversal from previous employ- 
ment practices, the Pennsylvania Railroad has employed the 

first Negro brakeman in its history, Commissioner Elmer A. Carter 

of the New York State Commission Against Discrimination an- 


nounced today. 
(Continued on Page 8) 


PORTLAND, OREGON—Mrs. Arthur V. Clure and the hospitals 

of Portland received 3,000 orchids recently through Hal Lewis, 
Honolulu disk jockey, in appreciation of Mrs. Clure’s refusal to 
evict Hawaiian tenants in spite of telephone threats on her life 
and one man who came to her door to accuse her of having “a 
houseful of Japs.” He threatened her with a beating if they were 
not put out within ten days. 

Her Hawaiian tenants are all American citizens from Hono- 
lulu, including seven present or former students at the University 
of Portland. 

Mrs. Clure believed that the threats might have been an out- 
growth of her family’s refusal to sign a petition protesting a 
Negro family’s construction of a house in the area two years ago. 
Or she thought it might be because the Hawaiians liked to sing 
while walking along the street. 

Honolulu’s Mayor Wilson commented: “If the threats stemmed 
from one or two people we must remember that every city has its 
cranks and we should not blame all the people of Portland for the 
work of these few.” 

Portland’s City Council dispatched a cablegram to Honolulu 
officials in which it said: “The City of Portland regrets that there 
is an anxiety on the part of the people of Hawaii as to the treat- 
ment of their people while in Portland. We welcome them. The 
group of students are highly acceptable. Their difficulties are 
being investigated by the police. The incident is an isolated one. 
Officially and privately we deplore the bigotry behind such actions.” 


10 Cents 


fidence in ourselves. Above all, 
Christians must have confidence 
in their faith.’ 

The occasion for Father Cant- 
well’s address was the First An- 
nual Interracial High School 
Study Day, sponsored by the 
Catholic Interracial Council of 
Chicago in cooperation with the 
Boys and Girls High School 
Principals Association and the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocesan 
School Board. It started with 
Mass at 9 a.m. 


OTHER NOTED SPEAKERS 

at the study day included: 
Father Maurice M. Gillespie, 
0.S.M., Principal of St. Philip’s 
Boys High School and President 
of the Catholic Boys High 
School Principals Association; 
Father William J. Quing, Chap- 
lain of the Catholic Action Fed- 
erations of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, and Father Stanley C. 
Stoga, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Archdiocese School Board. 


Students and faculty members 
attending the study day dis- 
cussed such topics as: Is racial 
discrimination morally wrong? 
—Racial Injustice in the school 
—wWhat are these things called 
human rights ?—Practical appli- 
cation of interracial justice in 
the school—What student news- 
papers can do to promote inter- 
racial justice—and the role of 
the faculty in promoting inter- 
racial justice in the school. 


D'8CUSSION LEADERS at 

the study day included: Sis- 
ter Claire Marie, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology, Alvernia 
High School; Father Thomas 
O'Neill, O.S.A., Mendel High 
School for Boys; Miss Olive M. 
Diggs, Assistant Director, State 
of Illinois, Commission on Hu- 
man Relations; Brother Jude 
Aloysius, F.S.C., Principal of St. 
George Boys High School; Sis- 
ter St. Elizabeth of Jesus, Head 
of the Department of English, 
St. Louis Academy; Sister M. 
Bernetta, O.S.F., St. Willibrord 
High School; Vincent J. Giese, 
Editorial Director, Fides Pub- 
lishers; Sister Mary Liguori, 
B.V.M., Head of the Department 
of Sociology, Mundelein College; 
and Robert S. Shriver, Jr., As- 
sistant Manager, Merchandise 
Mart of Chicago. Music at the 
study day was provided by the 
Bishop Quarter Junior Military 
Academy Band from Oak Park, 
Illinois. Colors were posted by 
the Catholic War Veterans of 
Tlinois. 

Resolutions passed by the 
study groups at the study day 
called upon the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council of Chicago to in- 
tensify and expand its activities 
in the Catholic schools of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. 
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Christ Si Ath Alain Village 


“A BASIC WEAKNESS of Christianity as it was presented in 

India was that it was explained in terms derived from Plato 
and Aristotle. The quest of these two Western philosophers was 
knowledge; Hindu mystics, on the other hand, are interested mainly 
in the realization of the soul. Why should Christianity be exclu- 
sively the product of Western thought and culture?” This was the 
problem facing Father Philip Kaipanplakal as reported in the No- 
vember issue of JUBILEE with @ome fine pictures. Fr. Philip’s 
family has been Christian for 15 centuries. He became a Carmelite 
and also studied Hindu philosophy. Then he applied for and re- 
ceived a transfer to the Benedictines whom he had seen at work 
in Europe. Soon he started the Siluvaigiri Ashram, meaning “Holy 
Cross Mount Place of Retreat.” Here the monks wear the saffron 
robes which India regards as the proper dress for a holy man. 
They are vegetarians because of their desire to live the life of 
the poor. 

This is another indication of the growing worldwide movement 
of Christians to be poor among the poor as was Christ our Lord. 
It is also a continuation of the Church’s principle of building on 
what is good in the culture of the country, making the Christian 
life visible in terms the people can understand. 

N CHINA ALSO a monastery was. founded by Father Lebbe 

where the monks lived even more poorly than their poor neigh- 
bors. A group of lay women was also started. These-women would 
go into the mission countries prepared to eat and dress like the 
women they were to serve, ‘ 

Pearl Buck also touches upon this idea in ‘‘Come My Beloved.” 
A wealthy young Sikh decides to become a sadhu or saint, embrac- 
ing renunciation and poverty, but a Christian sadhu. “I shall travel 
on foot over India teaching and preaching as Jesus did, but I shail 
remain an Indian. As an Indian I will portray an Indian Christ, 
such as He might have been had He been born among us.” 

HIS CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY will go along with the love of 
one’s country and one’s people which is a good thing and which 
is growing in Asian and African countries. Love of poverty will 
combat materialism as love of the poor Christ impelled Zachaeus 
to come down from his tree and say, “Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor, and if I have wronged any man of 
anything I restore him fourfold.” One wandering preacher in India 
has already obtained many acres frem the rich to give to the land- 
less poor. j 

Fr. Philip’s and Fr. Lebbe’s groups are making straight the 
way of the Lord, Whose kingdom is not of this world. But He 
gives peace to men of good will and a joy which the world cannot 
give. One of the signs by which the Messiah would be known is 
that the poor should have the gospel preached to them. The peace 
and joy of Christ shining in the lives of poor and even homeless 
men is still the light of the world even as it shone in the poor 
stables in Bethlehem, bringing joy to the angels and the shepherds 
and Mary and Joseph. 


Reentered as second-class matter 





A the wads of the earth fie seen 
the saledbion of our God. Sing joyfully 


to God, all the earth!” 


—From Psalm 97 in the Mass of the Sunday within the Octave of Christmas. 





Stalling The Inevitable 


ESPITE THE BLATANT WARNING of Gov. Herman Tal- 
madge of Georgia at the conference of Southern governors 
meeting in Hot Springs, Virginia last week that a Supreme Court 
decision abolishing segregation in public schools would be “a 
step toward national suicide,” no formal expression of opinion 
was forthcoming from the body as a whole on this controversial 
question. 

Instead, Gov. James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, whom 
Jacob Malik of the Russian UN delegation a few weeks ago called 
the “No. 1 racist in the United States,” cautioned that any ex- 
pression of opinion would be improper until the court. acts. 

The “silence” of the Southern governors on the matter is 
a significant weathervane pointing towards the inevitable death 
knell of the thorniest social problem in our country, segregation 
in education. 

Under the ever-increasing weight of world opinion being 
piled up, segregated schools are as doomed as the walls of Jericho 
before the mighty trumpet of Joshua. Even the desperate last 
ditch scramble of states to scrape their coffers to attempt to 
equalize Negro and white schools will not stop what is to be. 

Gov. Hugh White of Mississippi in a remarkable confession 
admits that his state is 48th in educational standards and cannot 
get any lower. The Mississippi legislature is now convened in 


Just As a Child That Takes His Toy Apart 


UST AS A CHILD that takes his toy apart to see what makes it run 


and, in discovering, discovers that it runs no more, and then, 


bewildered and a bit annoyed, puts it aside and reaches for another; 
so Man, aglow with pride in his all-conquering brain, has ever done 
and is still bent on doing; taking himself, taking his world apart, 
cutting the bonds that make us one with God, His works, and one-another; 
and, with the fragments of his playthings strewn about him, he declares 
the whole unworkable, beyond repair—frustrated upside-down creator that he is. 
TERRIBLE SUCCESSES of a will divorced from his Creator, 
since that first sin when Man succeeded to assert himself against his God: 
The race of Man, fruition of One Father’s love, destined together to any harmony of praise— 
Forever split asunder by eruptions of its pride, its fears, its ignorance, its hates; 
The human soul, God-like and God-willed bond between the spirit and the flesh— 
Severed from its source and turned against it, denied and ridiculed, 


devoured by the many-headed monster of its whims; 


THAT GOD-CREATED MIND endowed to think, to penetrate into the very revelations of 


God’s love— 


Spoiled by the infinitesimal successes of its range, daring to dare its Maker... 


yet trembling now before its disenchanted genius run amok: 


it split the atom and has split the world. 


Distorted thus, disrupted and dismembered, Man in his agony of fear is forced to see: 
He cannot glory in his knowledge without love, he can but shrink from it. 


ND ALL THIS WHILE THERE WAS, there is about us 


that patient Omnipresence whose Love lets even folly run its course: 


Whose arms outstretched in infant’s tender gesture, 


outstretched in offering embrace across the bloodied altar of His cross— 


do hold together even now this world of ours 


because it is His world which He loves—yes, which He loves. 


Let then His love be our gift today and multiply it like His fishes and His loaves. 
And if our hands feel empty at His manger—there, friends, lies He whom we need. 


a special session to take drastic measures towards schools equali- 
zation. 

Gov. James Byrnes said that 70 per cent of his state’s $86 
million building program has been earmarked for Negro schools. 

All of this expenditure of taxpayer’s money against which 
even white people are grumbling is a colossal waste of effort. 
Experts point out that it will take 10 to 20 years to meet equali- 
zation requirements. 

By that time, a new generation of wide-awake enlightened 
youngsters will rise up to add their protests against second class 
citizenship. The price of segregation is too costly and the by- 
products of it, disease, crime, poverty and resentment, are too 
big a burden. 

We can see no national suicide with the end of segregation 
in’ public schools; but it will take a long time to wipe out the 
curse of the sins of the fathers which have been visited upon too 
many generations, 

—Chicago Defender 





—Otto Knab 
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Sunday Afternoon Apostolate Helps Thousands in 30 Years 


AS FRANK ESTIS WAS LY- 
ING in Hines Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Chicago in 1919 recover- 


, ing from wounds suffered in the 


Dardanelles naval engagement 
in World War I he had an ex- 
perience which changed his life 
and the lives of countless other 
people. It is a common experi- 
ence in hospitals. He was’ ag- 
Onizingly bored lying there with 
nothing to do, nothing even to 
read. So when a friend visited 


~ him one Sunday Frank asked 
him for some magazines. 


i 


The 
next week the friend brought an 
armful of current periodicals. 
Within half an hour other pa- 
tients had borrowed them. So 
Frank vowed he would keep this 
up when he got out of the hos- 
pital. 


Nine months later when he 
was released from the hospital 
he gathered magazines, pam- 
phlets and papers and gave 
them to the veterans. When he 
noticed the deep hunger of many 
men for religion he concentrated 
his efforts mainly on Catholic 
literature. But he always gives 
patients their choice. 

Frank tells one story about a 
man who flew into a rage when 
asked if he wanted a Catholic 
publication. “Get out of here 
with that! I don’t want to read 
any of your Catholic stuff!” he 
yelled. Frank calmed him down 
and asked, “O.K. What do you 
wish to read?” The man asked 


for a copy of Esquire. “I’d be 
your friend for that.” So Frank 
brought him the magazine but 
slipped into it a copy of Fr. 
Lord’s pamphlet, “I Can Read 
Anything.” 
NEXT TIME FRANK CAME 
into the ward the patient 
sneered, ‘Here comes the wise 
guy. You tricked me.” “You 
tricked yourself,” replied Frank. 
The man finally decided to come 
back to the Church after having 
been away for thirty years. 

Frank’s zeal is tremendous. 
He says, “We do it for the glory 
of God and the good of the 
people we serve. I'll do this 
work as longasI live. I couldn’t 
quit if I wanted to.” 

Every Sunday afternoon 
Frank Estis and his group of 
helpers visit every patient they 
are allowed to in Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago, the second 
largest in the United States. It 
admits 80,000 patients a year. 
Most patients are glad to see 
them. “Time goes faster when 
you have. something to read,” 
they say. Maybe this is the only 
visit they have during the week, 
_ An addition to Cook County, 
Frank and his aides.visit Hines 
Hospital, Cook County Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Cook 
County Jail and Oak Forest In- 
firmary, which accommodates 
2,700 indigent patients. 

Many people have become in- 
terested in the Church through 


Friendship House Has Work to Do 
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by Mary Dolan 
WENT VISITING this morn- 


One of my neighbors in the 
“Black Belt” of Chicago and I 
went to call”on a few of the 
Negro families who have come 
to Friendship House during the 
past year for help. They may 
have come for clothing for their 
children. (“I had to keep Char- 
lie home from school today. He 
doesn’t have any shoes to 
wear.”) They may have come 
for groceries. (‘‘My husband has 
been sick andoff work for 
two weeks, and we haven’t any 
money or food in the house.”) 
They may have come for help in 
finding a place to live or a job. 

Why did these people come to 
Friendship House? Because they 
had heard that Friendship House 
tried to help when people were 
hungry or without clothes or a 
place to live. 

So we went to visit some of 
these families, to let them know 
that we cared about Charlie and 
about the sick husband, and 
whether they had found another 
place to live and a job. We went 
to ask them to help us, too. 
They would be sharing with us 
the donations we hoped to re- 
ceive for Christmas baskets. Did 
they need the few foodstuffs, 
some toys, perhaps a few articles 
of clothing we hoped to put in 
those baskets. Or did they know 
of others who needed them 
more? 

WE ASKED THAT QUES- 

TION of Mrs. B——, who 
lives with her six children in 
one room on the second floor 
of a Victorian mansion, once one 
of the showplaces of the city. 
(There were no fewer than fifty 
people—and more likely nearer 


Sa hundred—living in that build- 


ad 


ing which had been designed tod 
house one family.) We talked 
to Mary T——,, who haé stayed 


home from school to look after 
the younger children while her 
mother went to a dental clinic. 
We visited with Mrs. W. . 
who had been sick for the last 
three months. Her husband and 
five sons (ages 5 to 10) have 
had to prepare the meals and 
do the housework. (The W’s 
were lucky, though. They had 
a three-bedroom apartment in a 
new building, one of Chicago’s 
far too few housing projects. 
The shining neatness of the 
home bespoke their joy in it.) 

We visited Mrs. K——, who 
has five children, too, but they 
live in the basement of a run- 
down apartment building. Their 
two rooms were wallboarded 
partitions in what had been 
storage space. And when we 
asked our question, “Where is 
the need greater?”’, many times 
the answer was a _ suggestion 
that we see another neighbor 
or a relative or friend who was 
worse off. 


WENT TO A MEETING this 

afternoon. 

It was a meeting of repre- 
sentatives from organizations 
throughout Chicago and its sub- 
urbs to plan ways of getting 
fair employment legislation 
passed in Illinois. We planned 
a conference with legislators 
who would work with us on the 
bill. We discussed ways of in- 
forming communities through- 
out the state on FEP (Fair Em- 
ployment Practices)—the need 
for it, how it works, its effec- 
tiveness in other states. We 
mapped out the organization of 
local committees to work for the 
bill’s passage. We pledged our 
time and talents to carry out 
the work. 

Why did Friendship House 
have a representative at such a 
meeting? There was no lack of 
things to be done at Friendship 
House. There were more people 
to visit. Children came. in for 
several hours of supervised play 





" Veteran Gives Patients Reading Matter 


this apostolate. Last year there 
were 432 converts. In 1949 there 
were 595. In 1947 the number 
was 332. 


THIRTY-TWO ARDENT COM- 

MUNISTS have come into the 
Church between 1927 and 1950 
through Frank’s group. He 
keeps in touch with them and 
they are good Catholics. 

Magazines, books, current 
newspapers, rosaries, Sacred 
Heart badges and scapulars are 
sent to him from all over the 
country. They are sorted and 
stored by Frank at his home. 
He works fifteen hours a day 
at it. His wife, Angeline; his 
son, Frank Jr.; and his daugh- 
ter Amela lend a helping hand. 
For the past two years Frank 
has been in and out of Hines 
with a recurrence of his World 
War I injuries. He also has dia- 
betes. But his afflictions haven’t 
slowed him down. 

The people who help Frank 
are an interesting group. One 
man, Peter Wetzel, has been as- 
sisting him for twenty-two 
years. Fourteen young men 
from the group have entered 
seminaries. Thirteen nuns got 
their first experience in the 
apostolate in this group. 

During thirty years they have 
distributed an average of 20,000 
pieces of Catholic literature a 
week. They not only supplied 
large public institutions but they 
loaded racks in elevated and 


after school. People in need 
were coming to the house all 
afternoon. Yet one of the ten 
full-time staffworkers who have 
the responsibility for running 
all the activities of Friendship 
House spent an entire afternoon 
in a meeting. To understand 
why, we must look at Friend- 
ship House as a whole. 
Why Friendship House? 

“Friendship House,” says its 
foundress, Baroness Catherine 
de Hueck (now Mrs. Eddie Do- 
herty), “exists to build a bridge. 
It is a bridge between the white 
community and the Negro com- 
munity. There is two-way traf- 
fic on that bridge—of white 
people coming into the Negro 
community, of Negroes coming 
into the white community.” 

Friendship Houses, Catholic 
interracial centers in New York 
City; Washington, D. C.; Chi- 
cago; Portland, Oregon; and 
Shreveport, Louisiana, are try- 
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ve for Christmas 
to 
SISTER, REVEREND FATHER, MY BOY IN SERVICE, 





. —Carl Merschel. 
railroad stations, theaters and 
hotels. They have given out 
about 40,000,000 pieces of lit- 
erature in all. 

Now 58, Frank was born on 
the West Side of Chicago. He 
went to Harvard, taking up elec- 
trical engineering. When he was 
21 he enlisted in the British 
navy. He was severely wounded 
while floundering in the water 
at Dardanelles. Then he was 
persuadea to enter the British 
espionage service in 1916 and 
sent half way around the world. 
H® WAS IN RUSSIA IN 1917 

and witnessed the terrorism 
of the Revolution and the birth 
of Soviet Communism. “My ex- 
periences there,” he says, “fore- 
warned me of the evils Com- 
munism would inflict upon the 
world.” 
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When the United States en- 
tered the war Frank came home 
and enlisted in the United States 
navy as Radio Man, First Class. 

From 1940 to 1947 Frank was 
assigned to the U. S. Army’s 
Criminal Investigation Division. 
He was stationed in Chicago for 
four years, another year in St. 
Paul, Minn., and one year in 
Fort Benning, Georgia. While 
working on Chicago’s Skid Row 
he was able to combine his apos- 
tolate with his army duties and 
he gave many men a reason for 
getting out of the gutter into 
a worthwhile life. 

Frank has been an active 
member of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus since 1924. He is chan- 
cellor of Bishop Ketteler Coun- 
cil. He finds out which K of C 
men are ill and tries to provide 
them also with reading matter, 

Anyone who has worked with 
miscellaneous printed matter as 
we sometimes do at Friendship 
House knows how tiresome and 
even backbreaking the sorting 
and storing can become. So we 
give a genuine salute to Frank 
Estis who has faithfully kept 
this good work up for over thir- 
ty years. He and his group are 
sure of a reward from Him who 
said, “Come unto Me, ye blessed 
of My Father, for I was sick and 
you visited Me.” 


THE CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST is one of the papers 


which Frank Estis’ group distributes. 


They would like 


more Negro newspapers and magazines for distribution. If 


you can send these or offer your services, both would be 
welcome. Or maybe you’d like to start such an apostolate 
in your home town. You can get in touch with Frank Estis 


at 2004 S. Albany Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





ing to build that bridge. Negro 
and white staffworkers, young 
lay men and women, devote 
their full time to this work. 
They usually live with Negro 
families in the neighborhoods 
where Friendship Houses are 
located. Sometimes they have 
apartments in the Negro neigh- 
borhood. They become a part of 
that community, working with 
their neighbors to help solve 
community problems. 


Problems have a way, though, 
of having roots that go beyond 
a community. How solve, for 
instance, the problem of over- 
crowded housing which afflicts 
the entire Negro community? 
An overcrowded neighborhood’s 
only hope of rehabilitation is to 
move some of the people out 
into less densely populated 
neighborhoods. What about the 
lack of job opportunities within 
the Negro community? The 
Negro community does not have 
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enough businesses to employ 
everyone living there. 

Friendship House has to do 
more than work in its own com- 
munity. Realizing that it is out- 
side this community that the 
barriers of prejudice are built, 
Friendship House must also 
work constantly to break down 
those barriers. Its staffworkers 
ponder the survey written by 
Father John La Farge, S.J., in 
1950, for worldwide circulation 
by Fides News—agency of the 
Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith in 
Rome—and they work to imple- 
ment this statement: 

“Any thought of a wide, gen- 
eral conversion of the Negroes 
to the Catholic Church is an 
illusion until and unless the at- 
titude of American Catholics is 
completely purified of approval 
of the segregation policy or of 
the.many deprivations of edu- 
cational opportunity, of fair em- 
ployment, and of decent hous- 
ing that arise as a result of it... 


“W ORK FOR THE NE- 

GROES is dashed against 
a hopeless obstacle unless the 
wall of prejudice and racial dis- 
crimination are broken down by 
a specially directed program for 
interracial justice.” 

And so the work of carrying 
this message everywhere goes 
on. There is lecturing to do. 
There is the Catholic Interra- 
cialist to publish each month. 
With a circulation of 8,500 it 
reaches far corners of the coun- 
try and the world with news of 
what people are doing to pro- 


- mote a realization of the broth- 


erhood of man under the Fa- 
therhood of God. 

There are forums and work- 
shops to conduct. There is the 
work of other organizations to 
reach more people and - bring 
about a change in those social 
institutions that offend God by 
racism. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Large Family Has FH Thanksgiving 
ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 


814 Tth St., S.W. 

S THE GREAT BLACK 

TREES stand naked in the 
haze of a late November eve- 
ning, thoughts of the crowded 
pageant of the year pass in re- 
view. Nature has exerted itself 
to produce a profusion of good 
things, and now its own internal 
rhythm determined by God de- 
mands a period of rest. As the 
wind gnaws at one’s doorknob, 
it is good to think thoughts of 
hope and of thanksgiving for 
God’s blessings. 

The last month of the Church 
year begins on a note of tri- 
umphant joy over the victory of 
those who have been crowned 
with Christ in glory. Even the 
commemoration of the _ holy 
souls which follows, is charged 
with holy hope, as the Preface 
of the Mass of the dead reminds 
us that “life is changed, not 
taken away.” The emphasis is 
all on their future resurrection 
and the note is one of urgency 
that they too may soon enjoy 
the victory of Christ the King. 
However, toward the end of the 
month, the Church reminds man 
of the blinding justice of Christ 
at the Last Judgment. “As long 
as you did it to the least of 
these, you did it also to Me.” 
Only Two Overcoats to Give! 

While thinking about the vic- 
tory of the saints, we of the 
Church Militant have to keep 
our wits about us. As your re- 
porter is writing, he can look 
across the street to a huge play- 
ground where only white chil- 
dren play, while Negro boys and 
girls must run and jump as best 
they may in streets and alleys. 
“There is work to do,” as Betty 
Schneider says. We had a spell 
of cold weather with six inches 
of snow. Dozens of men came to 
us for some warm clothing and 
a sandwich. So many are cold, 
wet, and hungry. We had just 
two overcoats to give! And re- 
ally not enough food to help 
them as we would like. But the 
papers are reporting that this 
year the U. S. had its third larg- 
est harvest in history. And we 
never tire of telling the rest of 
the world that we are the best 
clothed people. “There is work 
to do.” 


INCE THE ADVENT of the 
new staff workers from Burn- 
ley, we have an almost new fam- 
ily and we are expanding our 
activities to do our best for in- 


terracial justice in this area. The | 


new staffers arrived full of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, and have 
plunged with zest into their new 
work. Frank Broderick, of pow- 
erful build and periscopic wit, 
although a teetotaler, loves to 
sing Belloc’s drinking songs. A 
former Army intelligence man, 
he is now employing his talents 
with great gusto in investigat- 
ing discrimination in the Dis- 
trict. Regina Martin is in charge 
of the Girl Scouts and of the 
study program at the farm for 
next year. Madeline Freund is 
doing fine work in family serv- 
ice and bakes delicious bread. 
She is also responsible for see- 
ing that we celebrate all feasts 
in the proper liturgical manner. 
Larry Pausback is working with 


O Wisdom, who camest 
out of the mouth of the 
Most High, reaching from 
end to end and ordering 
all things mightily and 
sweetly: come and teach 
us the way of prudence. 





Washington 4, D. C. 


the boys, and definitely has a 
knack for maintenance. He is 
training for Shreveport. Julia 
Pyles, a véteran staffer, recent- 
ly .returned from Chicago, is 
building up our association with 
the families of the community 
through family visiting and 
work with the children. 

Holiness Needed for All 
THERE WAS A VITAL 

THOUGHT ferment at work 
among the staff and vols this 
month. Fr. George Powers has 
been diffusing many dynamic 
ideas on social action. People 
who heard him realized that the 
Catholic today cannot passively 
wait for martyrdom, but moved 
by grace he must act with intel- 
ligence to make a Christian or- 
der in which the trend _of society 
does not militate against the at- 
tainment of holiness of life by 
the great multitude of ordinary 
people. If we must be martyred, 
let it be with our social action 
boots on! His discussion of va- 
rious tried techniques was most 
encouraging. Of course, tech- 
niques alone could never be suf- 
ficient. 

When on Nov. 12, Fr. Rush, 
a Redemptorist, explained men- 
tal prayer for lay people, one 
realized the necessity of prayer 
in the lives of those who hope 
to effect any profound change 
in twentieth century life. At 
one open forum, Mrs. Marion 
Stancioff in a brilliant talk 
showed that society exists for 
the sanctity of its members and 
that natural society in any real 
sense can endure only through 
sanctity, especially of the family. 

On Nov. 16, Dr. Edward Ma- 
zique, Pres. of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society, discussed dis- 
crimination in the Washington 
hospitals. It was revealed that 
F. H. volunteers did the leg 
work in a recent extensive effort 
to survey discriminatory prac- 
tices in the hospitals. We are 
exploring the possibilities of ac- 
tion to break down these prac- 
tices at the earliest moment. 

On Nov. 23, Fr. Owen Fred- 
rickson, O.S.B., gave us an ap- 
preciation of the depth and rich- 
ness of the Advent liturgy, and 
our thoughts naturally turned 
to the Christmas crib, ‘‘where 
God was homeless, but all men 
are at home.” It gave us a de- 
sire to make many more homes 
happy this Christmas. The staff 
and vols are very busy visiting 
families and gathering good 
things to brighten their homes 
in'the name of the Sun of Jus- 
tice. 

Dance for Shreveport F. H. 

Saturday evening, Nov. 21, 
there was a gala dance for the 
benefit of the new F. H. in Lou- 
isiana, The “Shreveport square” 
was enjoyed by all comers. We 
received a long and thrilling 
communique on the new founda- 
tion from Anne Foley and Mary 
Dolan, which was read at a 
Thursday vol’s meeting. It was 
good to see so many people in- 
terested in our -brand new baby. 

HIS YEAR ON THANKSGIV- 

ING DAY, we invited a large 
family from the neighborhood 
to the Center to celebrate the 
day with us. They enjoyed it 
tremendously and so did we. We 
were talking about the fact that 
Thanksgiving is one of the bet- 
ter things in the American way 
of life, although its spiritual sig- 
nificance is not fully appreciat- 
ed. We also discussed the fact 
that true gratitude is actually a 
disappearing virtue. J. G. rather 
profoundly remarked that the 
way to give thanks is through 
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Portland Holly Trees Welcome Teevy 
BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


3310 N. Williams Avenue 


EV. FRANCIS KENNARD 


‘GOT OUR SERIES of talks 
on the Beatitudes off to a good 
start with “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Fr, Kennard is the 
dynamic chaplain of Blanchet 
House of Hospitality. He 
brought out the nature of pov- 
erty of spirit and the state of 
poverty. He mentioned that we 
could even become too attached 
to poverty itself. He explained 
how the kingdom of heaven is 
especially for the poor. 

Fr. Domin’s Day of Recollection 

A fine day of recollection was 
given for fifteen of us—staff, 
volunteers, and friends at St. 
Joseph’s Home for the Aged by 
Fr. Domin. He gave us helpful 
advice on improving our lives 
which seemed made for our spe- 
cial needs. In the afternoon we 
said the lovely hymn to our 
Lady from the Eastern Church, 
the Akathistos. It’s a majestic, 
poetic litany, bringing in often 
the refrain, “Hail, Maiden 
Bride!” As the Eastern Church 
would sing it it might almost be 
worthy of the wonderful and 
most loving Mother of God. We 
are so grateful to the sisters for 
their wonderful hospitality in 
spite of the heavy load they are 
already carrying with the old 
people. 


AFTER BENEDICTION Fa- 


ther showed us some of the 
art which he has made or col- 
lected. He teaches art at-Cath- 
olic Central High in Portland, 
as well as being chaplain at the 
Home. He has studied art with 
Sister Thomasita. Using simple 
materials, he makes very dis- 
tinctive things. One lovely little 
shrine has a wooden statue of 
our Lady standing on a brick 
which has many holes in it. In 
the holes Father had placed 
stalks of wheat and it gives a 
bower effect. (I almost said bow- 
ery but that has modern .con- 
notations which the Dutch never 
intended when they named that 
part of New Amsterdam.) Fa- 
ther made some very imposing 
vases and lamp bases from 
earthen pipe sections painted 
with a design. He even has his 
last year’s Christmas mobile 
which is made of wire and 
Christmas tree balls, a pretty 
thing. After seeing all these it 
made us want to do something 
along the same lines, 

Parties for Everyone 

Mrs. Willa May Winslow gave 
a fine dinner party to welcome 
Mary Ryan and bid Godspeed 
to Mabel Knight on her way 
back to Chicago and to honor 
eo 
one’s life. In the midst of wild 
comedy, J. G. always comes 
through with some sublime idea! 
Ha! 

It comes to mind that when 
you are reading this, it will be 
near the glorious day of good 
tidings of great joy! May the 
peace of the Infant Christ fill 
your hearts! And may you also 
bring His joy to others at this 
holy time. A happy Christmas 


to all! 
—Bud Gerrety 





Portiand 12, Oregon 


Ellen Rehkopf who has won so 
many “friends for Friendship 
House work in Portland. Mr. 
James Gray shared expenses for 
the food which Mrs. Winslow 
prepared so deliciously. There 
was both ham and turkey in 
plenty and all that goes well 
with each one. A rare treat for 
Friendship House people! 
ITTY AND ELIZABETH 
MOYLETT gave a surprise 
party for us after the day of 
recollection. There was a large 
crowd and a hilarious time. John 
and Pat Little and others organ- 
ized skits on the unknown theme 


'M. C, Par Excellence 





John Little, who married Chi- 
eago Friendship House’s Pat 
Delehanty. 


signified by the initials P.P.D.P. 
Everyone participated and such 
a variety of ideas! Finally John 
announced that the initials meant 
“Past and Present Directors of 
Portland” (Friendship House, of 
course!) 
Teevy Arrives 

Teevy had visits along the 
way to Portland, stopping off in 
Omaha to see Stella Werner’s 
sister and then in Denver to see 
Jim and Mary Quinlin in their 
darling house with such a gor- 
geous mountain view, including 
Pike’s Peak. The red berries on 
the holly trees remind her of 
her native Scotland and maybe 
the rains too. 

Old Greeks Come to Life 

from Great Books 

OCRATES, PLATO AND 

THUCYDIDES have made 
new friends in our Great Books 
series conducted by Benjamin 
Webb and Roger Lyle Matti. A 
group of about twenty attend 
and have the most lively discus- 
sions inspired by these long- 
dead personalities. Amazing how 
timeless some of their comments 
are! Socrates didn’t believe he 
could hold a public office and 
remain honest. And one of his 
friends said that the greatest 
value of being rich is that you 
have fewer temptations to de- 
ceive and defraud others. We 
have Rev. Harold Gardiner’s 
companion .book to the Great 
Books and it is interesting and 
helpful to have his comments. 
Ladies Planning for Christmas 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
Friendship House have the real 
Christmas feeling. They are al- 
ready making pretty Christmas 
gifts under the clever tutelage 
of Estelle Bogner. And they are 
planning to help some poor 
neighbors celebrate the season 
of Our Lord’s Birthday. 


- 
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lreh having good time at Chicago Friendship House 


Chicago (5, lil. 


spent the last year at the Chi- 
cago Friendship House whipping 
up kid’s programs. She worked 
with quavering success on the 
men’s choir at Burnley. At times 
the choir did not lend to intense 
concentration during Mass. 

Larry Pausback—known af- 
fectionately as “Helpful Hints” 
Larry, goes from _ production 
control work in Chicago, to 6 
months in the Washington 
House, and then down to Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, to work with 
Mary Dolan and Anné Foley in 
the new F. H. there. 

Madelene Fruend—a former 
Grailville girl from McHenry, 
Illinois. Madelene worked in so- 
cial work in Washington before 
she decided to get reconstructed. 


NEW YORK HOUSE 
THE TWO-SHAY BOYS—Bar- 
ry taught high school in Buf- 
falo, New York, and Bob was a 
metal former at Bell Aircraft. 
The brothers are F. H.’s gift to 
the world of understatement. 
Everybody thought they were 
clearing their throats for two 
weeks, until someone listened 
close and found out they were 
talking. 

Frances McGonagle—our lit- 
tle labor expert who can drag 
the CIO into practically any dis- 
cussion at all, “Little Fanny 
Gooney” hails from Harrisburg, 
Pa., and has been working at 
the New York House for sev- 
eral months. 


PORTLAND HOUSE 
OHN McCUE—boyish charm 
will pervade Portland when 
John returns. He’s been work- 
ing at the Portland House for 
several months, particularly on 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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ENDSHIP HOUSES 


Place Picked for Shreveport FH 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
WE ARE HERE IN SHRE- 

VEPORT, Mary Dolan and 
I. There is so much to say and 
at the same time so little to say. 
So far we have not done any 
of the usual work of Friendship 
House. And yet we have learned 
much and, I think, accomplished 
much. 


Shreveport is a city of ap- 
proximately 127,206 people; 33 
per cent Negro. it 1s a growing 
city and a wealthy city. Its 
wealth is based largely on oil 
and natural gas. It is the second 
largest city in Louisiana but it 
differs considerably from south- 
ern Louisiana. It is more akin 
in culture and habits to Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Texas, and it 
serves as a center for southern 
Arkansas, eastern Texas, and 
northern Louisiana. 


Nevertheless Shreveport is a 
southern city, there is a pattern 
of segregation enforced by law 
in employment, education, trans- 
portation, public places, and 
housing. In housing the law pro- 
hibits Negro and white living 
under the same roof and the city 
zones itself into Negro and white 
areas. 

Some Cabins Without Plumbing 
HE NEGRO AREAS ARE 
scattered throughout the city. 

Originally the Negro lived on 


the outskirts of the city and as 
the city expanded, small groups 
were left scattered throughout. 
In the midst of luxurious hous- 
ing there will be fifty to a hun- 
dred “shot-gun” cabins crowded 
together in a little hollow with- 
out plumbing, streets or side- 
walks. There are a number of 
decent, attractive single family 
houses, but over half -the Negro 
dwellings are dilapidated or 
without plumbing facilities. 

There is one public housing 
project for Negroes and one 
housing project just recently ap- 
proved which will consist of 
single family units to be sold at 
low prices on reasonable terms. 
A group of white citizens pro- 
tested strongly against this 
housing because they had prop- 
erty bordering ‘the site. 

The median income of the Ne- 
gro in Shreveport is $1,205. The 
total weekly income for 5% of 
the Negro population is between 
$9-$10 and for 31% is between 
$10-$30.: 

So far our time here has been 
spent visiting people and talk- 
ing to them. We have told them 
about Friendship House, its aims 
and its work and listened to 
their opinions about Friendship 
House and about the patterns of 
prejudice and discrimination in 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Friends Rally to Aid Harlem FH 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 


4i W. 135th St., Box 16 
HE APPARENT UPHEAV- 
ALS presaged by the letter 

from new staff workers in train- 

ing in Burnley to the staff have 
no doubt already begun to sub- 
side as this issue of the CI 
reaches your hands. Burnley 
was, to use a cliche, a riot of 
color as the CI began this fall. 

It was a riot in other ways too. 

Nights were chilly, but there 

was no frost until the last week, 

so that just before we left, the 
brilliant shades of yellow and 
red were turning gradually into 

a uniform brown, relieved here 
























































































































New York 37, New York 


and there by the bright green 
of the pines and cedars. 


It was an extremely profitable 
training period, in a number of 
ways, according to those I. con- 
sulted. Without going into de- 
tail I’ll mention just one thing, 
hoping it will be of some value. 
It is a device suggested by one 
of our speakers (Mrs. Sarah 
Patton Boyle) for gaining some 
insights into the psychology of 
either a discriminating or a dis- 
criminating-against group. The 
idéa is this, taking white and 
Negro attitudes as an example. 
If you are a white, imagine all 
that happens to you for, say, a 
four day period as happening to 
a Negro and interpret the events 
in this light. If you are a Negro, 
each time you have an experi- 
ence with another Negro, imag- 
ine that he is a white, interpret- 
ing the experience accordingly. 
The purpose for the Negro is to 
find out how many everyday 
happenings can seem acts of dis- 
crimination when they really are 
not such. For the white it is 
to find out how many acts in- 
volving no racial issue can 
nevertheless be interpreted as 
prejudiced acts. 

The New York group, accom- 
panied by National Director Bet- 
ty Schneider, limped across the 
George Washington bridge and 
into Harlem at about 9:30 p.m., 
November 3rd, humanly shaken 
but supernaturally firm under 
the patronage of St. Finnbar 
(Finnbar is the name of the ’34 
Chevrolet we rode in). 
remained in Harlem until No- 
vember 7th when, this time with 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Betty . 








Fr. Oesterreicher and Art Exhibit 
Mark [Ith Anniversary 
CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


4233 S. Indiana Avenue 


PINAL PLANS FOR OUR 

ELEVENTH annual Open 
House celebration are being 
made at this point and we are 
hoping that on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 22nd, all of our Chicago 
friends will be on hand to hear 
Father John Oesterreicher 
speak. Music for the occasion 
will be furnished by Lawrence 
Davis and an exhibit of paint- 
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to love God! 


know not what they do.” 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


4233 South Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 
KEnwood 6-9039 
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Dear Friends of Friendship House: 

Our Lady must have special gifts for those who have 
been so good to us for so long a time. We are asking Her, 
in the novena before Her feast in December, to present to 


We rely on Our Lady to help us to be more really one 
with our neighbers—with the poor, with those not wanted, 
with those often refused ordinary human courtesies and 
simple human friendliness because of the color God has 
given them. To Our Lady we pray: Queen of Peace, give 
us peace. Peace among men meant by God to be brothers. 
Peace in all the neighborhoods of this city. Peace so that 
Christ will no longer live behind color bars—segregated. 
Peace so that men will recognize Christ in every person of 
So that Christ will not be unwanted as He was 
by the innkeepers. So that Christ will not again be set 
upon unjustly as He was by Herod’s soldiers. 

We feel that you want us to ask for the help we 
need. We feel that Christ wants us to voice His invitation. 
“IT am lonely, tired of insults and of not being wanted, 
weary of the slums and crowded housing. Won’t you do some- 


Until the spirit of Christ has more deeply affected our 
society, there may be little that you can do directly and 
personally to assist those who lose their roof and belongings 
in a fire. You are not close to such families. We are close to 
those who live in crowded, cut-up apartment buildings, all 


Close to those turned away because of their color— 
youngsters from school, sometimes even a Catholic school 
—young men and women from jobs for which they have 
trained themselves long and hard—sick people from private 


Close to warm-hearted, intelligent men and women of 
color who became bitter and cynical at the sight of the 
violence served upon Negroes who try to get decent places 
to live—violence often at the hands of those who profess 


It is hard not to get bitter ourselves. We try to offer 
the prayer Christ phrased: “Father, forgive them for they 


We try to keep a light aflame in the midst of confusion 
and darkness. It has been your light too, for you furnished 
the oil. And it is Christ’s Light above all—for He is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Light. The Light of the World 
shining in the midst of human darkness. 

Right now our bills are seriously in arrears for food, 
rent, light. The winter months are coming—we hope for food 
and heat. We want to provide parties for the children at 
Christmas time. We want to teach. We want Christ’s Light 
to shine. We are begging—in Christ’s name. 

In the peace of Christ and His Mother, 
ANN STULL and the STAFF 
of Friendship House 


Chicago 15, lil. 


ings and sculpture has been 
loaned by a number of Chicago 
artists. Father Oesterreicher is 
the director of the newly-estab- 
lished Institute of Judeo-Chris- 
tian Studies at Seton Hall, New- 
ark, N. J., and author of such 
books as “Walls Are Crumbling.” 

In preparation for Open House 
a tremendous job of wall scrub- 


(Continued on Page 8) 






“It is I that give birth 
to all noble loving, all rev- 
erence, all true know- 
ledge, and the holy gift 
of hope. Hither turn your 
steps, all you that have 
learned to long for me. 
Never was honey so sweet 
as the influence I inspire, 
never honeycomb as the 
gift I bring. Eat of this 
fruit and you will yet hun- 
ger for more; drink of this 
wine and your thirst for it 
is still unquenched. He who 
listens to me will never 
be disappointed, he who 
lives by me will do no 
wrong; he who reads my 
lesson aright will find in it 
life eternal.” Ecclesiasticus 
24, v. 24-31. 

Lesson from the Feast 
of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. 

Advent Time, 1953 
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Friends Rally to Aid Harlem FH 


(Continued from Page 5) 


more confidence, she set out for 
Chicago under the patronage of 
the Greyhound Bus Lines. She 
stopped for two lectures in 
Cleveland. 
About the Vols 
LD DEAN OF THE NEW 
YORK VOLS, Joe Moore, 
relinquished his post last month, 
doffing the robes of responsibil- 
ity with a contented sigh. We 
are now altering the robes that 
they may conform snugly to the 
less generous.contours of the 
new dean, Joe Lopes, long-time 
New York Vol. His Council con- 
sists of Sheila MacGill, Kenneth 
Boyd, Flossie Hassing and Maria 
Ciotti.’ 

An unusual event took place 
at one of our November Vol 
meetings: a formal betrothal 
ceremony by which Toni Haet- 
tenschwiller and Evelyn Davis 
solemnly plighted their troth 
unto one another. The ceremo- 
nial officiant was Father Norbert 
Georges, O.P., Director of the 
Blessed Martin Guild in New 
York. 

Another Loss to Portland 

HE NEW YORK STAFF must 

bear up under a sturdy blow: 
the temporary loss of Ed Con- 
roy, who started his vacation 
last month and will soon report 
for a short tour of work at the 
Portland House, Ed ieft here on 
November 8th, bound for Los 
Angeles via Detroit. He will re- 
turn to New York upon the ar- 
rival of John McCue from Chi- 
cago. 

Noted Visitors 
THE PAST FEW WEEKS 
have brought some notable 
visitors to the Harlem House. 


Betty Schneider's visit has been 
mentioned. Niall Brennan, au- 
thor of The Making of a Moron 
(reviewed in the CI of last Sep- 
tember), dropped in for an eve- 
ning with his wife Elaine. 
Douglas Hyde, ex-editor of the 
London Daily Worker, came to 
spend a few hours, accompanied 
by the well-known lecturer, 
Maurice Leahy. The noted litur- 
gical artist, Ade de Bethune, 
came by with two Belgian 
friends to spend part of an aft- 
ernoon with us. A number of 
our friends from Maryknoll 
Seminary visited us also. 

All who came were glad to 
hear that the “crisis of crises’ 
had been weathered safely by 
the Harlem House. Response to 
the pleas published by the New 
York Times, Commvunweal and 
the current Jubilee was truly 
warming to the heart. When our 
new Director, Peggy Bevins, 
first climbed aboard the decks 
were awash. Now she can stop 
bailing (for awhile) and assume 
a position of some assurance on 
the quarterdeck. Deo Gratias! 
There is one thing we still need, 
though, and badly: anything 
you readers may be able to spare 
in the way of men’s shoes and 
clothing. 

—Barry Shay. 


O Adonai and Leader 
of the house of Israel, who 
didst appear to Moses in 
the flame of'the burning 


bush and didst give unto 
him the law on Sinat: 
come and with an out- 
stretched arm redeem us. 





Friendship House Has Work to Do 


(Continued from Page 3) 


The First Friendship House 

When Catherine de Hueck 
came to New York’s Harlem in 
1938, she did not have a blue- 
print of what Friendship House 
would be. She had, in material 
possessions, $3 and a typewriter. 
She had also an invitation from 
three priests, given with per- 
mission of Cardinal Spellman, 
to fight the inroads Communism 
was making among Negroes and 
a great faith in God’s Provi- 
dence. As she worked and lived 
in the little information center, 
a one-room flat, she soon real- 
ized that fighting Communism 
meant fighting the evils Com- 
munism feeds on. And so the 
work of giving food to the hun- 
gry and clothes to the naked 
began, giving them directly and 
also working to make it possible 
for people to earn these things 
themselves. Along with it went 
the work of ‘instructing the ig- 
norant that racial discrimination 
offends God and is morally 
wrong. 

In 1942 the invitation to open 
another Friendship House, this 
one in Chicago, was accepted. 
A Friendship House in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (St. Peter Claver 
Cente: was opened in 1948, and 
the house in Portland, Oregon, 
in 1951. Late in 1953 a house 
was started in Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana. Each of these houses 
was opened by invitation of the 
bishop of the diocese, as Friend- 
ship House goes into a city only 
when so invited. 


For Christmas give sub- 
scriptions to Catholic Inter- 
racialist. 


$1 a Year—$1.25 Foreign 


Friendship House exists entire- 
ly on donations. The staff works 
without salary, receiving their 
room rent, meals, clothes from 
those donated, and $6 monthly 


‘allowance (if the state of the 


exchequer permits). They take 
no vows. 


Lay People With a Vocation 

“Lay people these are,” Ann 
Harrigan, first director of the 
Chicago Friendship House, has 
written, “with a vocation to 
work among lay people: to meet 
the masses ‘lost’ to the Church! 
To perform the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. To 
suffer in this upside-down world, 
where the unimportant things 
take up so much of our time, 
leaving so little for the impor- 
tant things. 

“Friendship House is a move- 
ment which is trying to put 
order into social life by taking 
first things first. God, eternity, 
the soul, our neighbor — these 
are the first and should take a 
large part of our time. ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and 
His justice and all these things 
will be added unto you.’ All 
what things? Secondary things: 
food, clothing, shelter, necessi- 
ties. This is the age-old tech- 
nique of the Church: voluntary 
poverty, chastity and obedience, 
the counsels of perfection.” 


HESE STAFFWORKERS 


(there are now about forty 
in the five houses) and the many 
part-time volunteer helpers see 
what they do as the expression 
of what they are, members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, His 
Church, where we are “united 
to Him in a clearer and more 
loving way than a mother loves 
her little one clasped to her 
breast, than anyone knows and 








volunteers), 


Group of Workers at Chicago F. H. 





€ bee 
From left to right—Pearl Sih, Vincent Parks (both visiting 
Alice Collins (staffworker at Harlem Friendship 


House), Delores Harris, unknown, Shiley Briggs (these three are 
members of the Catholic Guild for the Blind who help fold papers, 
type, and sort clothes.) At right, serviceman, name unknown. 


loves himself,” as Pope Pius XII 
stated in his encyclical on “The 
Mystical Body of Christ.” And 
again: “How can we claim to 
love the Divine Redeemer, if we 
hate those whom He has re- 
deemed with His precious blood, 
so that He might make them 
members of His Mystical Body ?” 

The Friendship House way of 
life is an effort to make con- 
crete, to make visible the Chris- 
tian life—its corporateness, love 
and unity. It strives to be a 
tool, helping others realize their 
role—according to their voca- 
tion—in Christ’s Redemption. 

Friendship House and 
Lay Catholics 

For the lay Catholic, Friend- 
ship House may serve as an in- 
strument to help him realize his 
vocation, the vocation which 
gives purpose and meaning to 
his work. He must see his life, 
whether he is a student or a 
worker, in its social aspects. He 
must have a concern for those 
around him. And he must see 
and direct his life in a way that 
it will better serve his fellow 
men, not primarily as a means 
for enriching himself materially 
and/or intellectually. 

Applied to the specific area 
of interracial justice, this under- 
standing of his vocation will 
make the lay Catholic concerned 
about the attitudes toward Ne- 
groes and other minorities that 
he and his friends hold. He will 
need to understand and to find 
ways of working to correct 
wrong attitudes. If his schools 
have Negro students, he will be 
concerned as to whether they 
are fully accepted in the total 
school life—in students’ organi- 
zations and in job placements, 
for instance. If schools in his 
community have no Negroes, he 
will want to make certain that 
this is not because of opposi- 
tion by the student body, fac- 
ulty, or alumni, insofar as he 
can affect those attitudes. He 
will make it his business to find 
out what work is being done in 
race relations, in the field of 
education and in other areas: 
job opportunities, housing, civil 
rights in general, in his com- 
munity and throughout the 
country. 


N THESE EFFORTS he may 

be able to use the services of 
Friendship House. He may, for 
instance, arrange to have a 
speaker from Friendship House 
give a talk on his campus or to 
a group to which he belongs. He 


may give up a week of his sum- 
mer vacation to attend one of 
Friendship House’s Interracial 
Workshops, studying and dis- 
cussing and clarifying his think- 
ing. He may give up several 
weeks or months to come to 
work at Friendship House, liv- 
ing the life of a staffworker and 
learning more about the prob- 
lems it struggles with each day. 


Whatever form his efforts to 
develop his social conscience 
may take, he will always be 
seeking to become more Christ- 
like. Through daily Mass, 
through the sacramental life of 
the Church, through participa- 
tion in its liturgical life, he will 
search for and find God’s will 
for him, In that Will—whether 
it means being a Friendship 
House staffworker, or a book- 
kéeper, or an engineer or fac- 
tory-worker—he will find his 
purpose in life and the only last- 
ing peace. 

* ¥ % * 

For further information, please 
write or visit the following 
Friendship Houses of the United 
States: 

Friendship House of Harlem, 
41 West 135th Street, New York 
37; N.Y. 

Chicago Friendship House, 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
15, Illinois. 

St. Peter Claver Center, 814 
Seventh St., S.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Blessed Martin de Porres 
Friendship House, 3310 N. Wil- 
liams Avenue, Portland 12, Ore. 





O King of the Gentiles 
and their Desire, the Cor- 
nerstone who makest both 


one: come and save man 
whom Thou didst form 
out of clay. 
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Soft Eyes Meet Hard 


Facts 
(Continued from Page 5) 
getting a law passed forbidding 
discrimination in public places. 
He’s also “Mr. John” to the 
kids. 


CHICAGO HOUSE 
EP HARK—drug store cowboy 
from Montana. Ed has a 
friendly “Howdy” for one and 
all. From working on a turkey 
ranch, Ed has come to find his 
fulfillment in Friendship House 
training center in the field of 
Water, Trash and Garbage. 

Larene Graf—The Sweetheart 
of Notre Dame from South 
Bend, Indiana. Larene is now 
house mother at Chicago. She 
plans all the meals, and takes 
time out for work with the kids. 

Richard Wallace — former 
traveling salesman from Rob- 
binsdale, Minnesota, Dick now 
bakes bread and carries on Li- 
brary, men’s clothing, and boys’ 
club duties at Chicago. 

Gene Huffine—a recruit from 
Louisville, Kentucky, who came 
to a couple of Friendship House 
Summer Schools, and finally de- 
cided to join up and learn more. 

Ann O’Reilly—former secre- 
tary from Chicago who seems to 
be as windy as the city she hails 
from. 

Delores Meyers—a_ blueprint 
company employee from Cincin- 
nati, hailing originally from 
Philadelphia, Delores performs 
the jack-of-all-trades work of 
assisting in the Library, social 
worker, window trimmer, job 
finder, etc. 

Betty Plank—a fluent talker 
from Columbus, Ohio, who is 
putting order into chaos in the 
kids’ program. Betty taught 
school and spent several months 
at Grailville. 

Carrie Jones—a Chicago girl. 
Carrie graduated from the Vol- 
unteer Council to the staff. She 
was a music major at De Paul 
University and is now giving out 
with the children’s songs in the 
kids’ program. 

—Ann O'Reilly 


O Emmanuel, our King 
and Lawgiver, the Desire 


of all nations and their 
Savior: come and save us, 


O Lord our God. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 





ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMEND- 
ED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
J 8 », Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, M 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
Of Catholic interracialist published 
bi-monthly July Aug., monthly a 
June, at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1953. 
1. The names and addresses of the 
poshentr, editor, managing editor, and 
usiness managers are: Publisher, 
7a House, 4233 So. Indiana 
Ave., Chicago 15: Editor, Mabel C. 
Knight, 4233 So. Indiana Ave, Chicago, 
Ill.; Managing editor, Anne Townley 
Brooks, 1233 So. Indiana Ave.; Business 
manager, Dorothy V. Seuling, 4233 So. 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2. The owners are (Membership Cor- 
orations): Friendship House of Har- 
en’. Inc., W. 135th St., New York 
37, N. Y.; Friendship House of Chi- 
cago, Inc., 4233 So. Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; St. Peter Claver Center, 
Inc., 814 7th St., S.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Blessed Martin de _Porres 
Friendship House, Inc., 3310 N. Wil- 
liams Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


3. The known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner, 


5. The average number of copies of - 


each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown 
above was:. Not applicable. 
(Signea) DOROTHY V. SEULING, 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 23rd day of Sept., 1953. 
(Seal) FRANK W. HENRY 
(My commission expires Feb. 14, 1958.) 
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Jesuit at Pass Christian 


Southern Editor Acts on Principle 


WHERE MAIN STREET 
MEETS THE RIVER, by Hod- 
ding Carter. Rinehart & Co. 
$4. 

NDERLYING ALL THE 
AMUSING and exciting ad- 
ventures of this struggling news- 
paper editor and his wife in 
Louisiana and Mississippi runs 


the story of a man who sincerely 
tries to act on principle. Though 
he agreed that many of Huey 
Long’s reforms were needed, he 
rebelled against “the economic 
thumbscrew and rack awaiting 
the dissenter.” He and his fam- 
ily suffered for this opposition 
but he continued to fight. Some 
of his fellow townsmen tried to 
terrorize him more than once, 
but he put up a bold front and 
came out ahead. After Huey 
Long’s death he moved to Mis- 
sissippi. Here he continued to 
stay with an interesting break 
working for PM in New York 
in its beginning. During the war 
he edited STARS AND STRIPES 
abroad. His devotion to his wife 
who is his constant helper is 
beautiful. 

In Mississippi he was started 
out by Will Percy who was “the 
last stand of ‘noblesse oblige’ ” 
in Greenville. The surprise of 
the planters when he applied the 
Golden Rule to the families on 
his plantation is revealing. We 
may wonder why the Negroes 
were left on the levee during a 
bad and long-drawn-out flood 


» while the whites were evacuat- 


ed. But that was probably not 
Percy’s fault. He was paternal- 
istic but a good, brave and 
charming man as Carter pic- 
tures him. 

ARTER’S DELTA-DEMO- 

CRAT-TIMES was out to 
make a better Greenville, not 
primarily a better newspaper. 
Its workers joined community 
projects. It published the names 
in all court cases, not merely 
those of Negroes as its competi- 
tor did. One of the best chap- 
ters is “Mrs. Means Married 
Woman.” In the amount of time 
he devotes to considering the 
pros and cons of giving Negro 
women the title of Mrs. we see 


the hold which tradition has. 


For Christmas give the 
Catholic Interracialist. 
$1 a Year—$1.25 Foreign 


O Root of Jesse, who 
standest for an ensign of 
the people, before whom 
kings shall keep silence 
and unto whom the Gen- 
tiles shall make their sup- 
plication: come to deliver 
us and tarry not. 


upon even educated and widely 
travelled Southern whites. 


The author is liberal even to 
Catholics which isn’t true of all 
of today’s liberals. He tells of 
attending a special retreat for 
alcoholics in order to help per- 
suade dipsomaniacs to go. In- 
stead of going to confession, 


“The Father and I had a good 
talk, during which, as a reporter 
should, I finally had him telling 
me about himself instead of my 
telling him about myself.” But 
he thought it wiser not to men- 
tion one instruction Fr. Sheri- 
dan gave him when he was per- 
suading alcoholics to attend. 
That was the one on Jew-bait- 
ing and the deprivation of the 
civil rights of Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The chapter, ‘Northern Pe- 
nobscots and Southern Politics,” 
tries to put the Northerner into 
the Southerner’s shoes by visu- 
alizing a War Between the States 
in reverse with Northern Indians 
taking the part of freed Negro 
troops in the army of occupa- 
tion. Then the chapter throws 
some new light on Southern 
politicians whom Carter blames 
for “almost all of the anxiety 
and occasional despair which I 
have experienced in the past 
twenty years.” Carter blames 
three things for the reluctance 
of Southern whites to allow Ne- 
groes the exercise of their full 
rights — determination of the 
whites to keep political mastery, 
their suspicion of a strong cen- 
tral government, and “the an- 
cient folk-decision of the West- 
ern white man not to inter- 
mingle with other races except 
on fixed, shoddily one-sided 
terms dictated by the white 
male alone.” He seems to take 
in too much territory in his 
term, Western white man. Prob- 
able Anglo-Saxon would be more 
true. 

Hodding Carter writes in such 
an engaging manner that I'd like 
to subscribe to his paper. It 
should be interesting although 
not without violent disagree- 
ments. But I have a feeling that 
he speaks more strongly when 
he is scolding his fellow Mis- 
sissipians than when he is writ- 
ing about Mississippi for out- 
siders. 

—Mabel Knight 








—Carl Merschel. 


The ox is the symbol of St. Luke, the Evangelist who told 


most of the birth of our Lord. 


Strong Man Ruined 


TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE, 
Alan Paton, Scribner’s, New 
York, 1953. 


THIS IS A LOVE STORY, of 

unusual beauty. The boon 
that makes it credible is the 
complete lack of anything like 
a Hollywood touch. It is true to 
human nature. 


In Too Late the Phalarope, 
Alan Paton writes again of 
South Africa but creates situa- 
tions and word patterns quite 
different from those of Cry, the 
Beloved Country. Whereas the 
earlier book spoke from the cen- 
ter of the black man’s society 
involving the white, this re- 
verses the position. Here too 
the characters are more fully 
rounded. The action is empha- 
sized in nice proportion to its 
effect on the people concerned. 

The pathos of a strong man’s 
moral and later total defeat for 
lack of understanding love in 
childhood and marriage is paral- 
leled by the insecurity of the 
black people in the contingency 
of their position upon the other 
world of the whites. Pieter’s 
offense of having intercourse 
with the black woman, Stepha- 
nie, turns white society against 
him, since “he has offended 
against the race.’”’ The genius 
of the story is that the same ill 
ruins the white and the black, 
since, “. . . to punish and not 
to restore, that is the greatest 
of all offenses.’ And the strict 
favoring of obedience and for- 
mal justice over understanding 
love, forgiveness and restoration 
is the real crime committed 
against the individual here and 
against the whole of the native 
society by the ruling whites. The 
position of the author is that 
of the captain who says, “As a 
policeman I know an offense 
against the law, and as a Chris- 
tian I know of an offense against 
God; but I do not know an of- 
fense against the race.” 

The language of the first 
chapter seems to fringe on hys- 
teria, but it is rescued by its 
place in the rest of the narra- 
tive. The emphasis on right hu- 
man values is a fine thing, and 
it is good for modern fiction 
that this book has been written. 

—Mary Ryan 


PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND 
THE FACTS OF LIFE, by 
Henry V. Sattler, C. SS. R.— 
1952. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey. $3.00. 

Sx EDUCATION MEANS 

the education of a boy to be 

aman and a girl to be a woman. 
It is the imparting of those facts 
which a man or a woman should 
know. The author makes this 
distinction, then states “for our 
purpose, then, sex education will 
mean the full training of boys 
and girls to enable them to meet 
and solve the problems that 
arise in connection with the in- 
stinct of procreation.” 

And for Catholics, sex edu- 
eation means training boys and 
girls to be pure and to enter 
marriage with a high purpose. 
This education should be grad- 
ual and be woven into the child’s 
general education. It should an- 
ticipate the needs of the indi- 
vidual. 

The Church condemns the 
wrong kind of “naturalistic” sex 
education but approves. the 
wholesome kind. The statement 
of Pope Pius XII to the women 
of Catholic Action is an excel- 
lent outline of Christian educa- 
tion towards chastity. This state- 
ment is printed almost in its 
entirety and merits careful 
study by Catholic parents. 





PATHER SHERIDAN... 

talked, not in generalities but 
in angry, reproachful specifics, 
of the great gap between human 
behavior and the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man and the fa- 
therhood of God; of the depriva- 
tion of the civil rights of Ne- 
groes in Mississippi, and our cal- 
culated effort to deny even self- 
respect to those Americans of 
another color. He struck hard, 
and as he spoke of man’s inhu- 
manity to man, of Jew-baiting 
and all our shallow contempt for 
our fellowman, the chapel was 
filled with the sound of God’s 
rage. 

Father Sheridan was authori- 
tarian, all right. I doubt that 


ALL RACES 
In THE FIRE 
OF DIVINE LOVE 


—Melita Rodeck, 
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anywhere in the South a Prot- 
estant minister could get by 
with tongue-lashing a congrega- 
tion on our regional and na- 
tional indecencies to our fellow- 
men. Listening to that intense, 
black-robed young man, I was 
aware that he was trying to 
change his listeners’ prejudices 
and folkways by the force of his 
belief and by the authority with 
which his church had vested 
him, and I felt a passing, Prot- 
estant qualm at the power that 
backed him up. Then I asked 
myself, why not? If we wait for 
each man’s heart to change, 
without some kind of spiritually 
generated compulsion, we may 
wait too long, and another com- 
pulsion, dreadful and earthly 
may intervene. The young priest 
in his chapel was invoking the 
compulsion ot the spirit, while 
all around our western islatsfs 
of freedom, the Soviet compels 
by terror the equality of the 
living tomb of state servitude, 
wherein men are not black nor 
brown, nor Catholic nor Jew but 
are indistinguishably enslaved 
and equally driven. 

Father Sheridan was not de- 
manding obedience to democratic 
law, nor was he inspiring a fear 
of knout and torture chamber 
and execution squads. His was 
instead a restatement of the law 
of a young and ageless teacher, 
a rabbi of “Palestine, a Jew, who 
was hailed and feared and 
mocked and tortured to death 
as the Christ. 

—from “Where Main Street 
Meets the River” by Hod- 
ding Carter, published by 
Rinehart. 








whole. 


T IS THE DUTY OF PAR- 
ENTS to give sex education 
to their children, and Father 
Sattler’s book was written to 
help keep this parental function 
in the home. He discusses the 
religious content of Catholic sex 
education in its two aspects— 
the relationship of vocation and 
sex, and the challenge to purity. 
An essential part of sex edu- 
cation is the understanding of 
the three states of life and the 
full realization that the pleas- 
ures of sex are only for those 
who choose the married state. 


Parents who wish to educate 
their children to meet the chal- 
lenge to purity should give their 
children reverence for. the body. 
They should also set an example 
for prayer and reception of the 
sacraments. A positive approach 
to the dangers to purity is to 
instill caution and confidence in 
the adolescent. 

There is a detailed discussion 
of the four moral principles for 
the unmarried, two of which 
concern chastity and two of 
which concern modesty. Chris- 
tian sex education includes a 


The Artist and the Liturgy 


“Not only do the essential sacrifice and sacraments pour 
grace into the soul of the participant (which in the impor- 
tant fact, of course); but the atmosphere he breathes as he 
constantly has recourse to the sacred rites refreshes his whole 
being; and the structure of the individual feasts and the 
year moulds his mind and inflames his imagination. 
externals of the liturgy are but the fringes of Christ’s gar- 
ments; yet, if we touch them with faith, we shall be made 


“Through participation in the celebration of the liturgy 
we are not only doing something but becoming something. 
We are entering into the life of God, and also into the life 
of his whole creation; we are learning, deep in the soul, to 
make. The integrity, perfection, and clarity of the liturgy, 
fashioned by the Creator Spirit, will begin to be manifest in 
the human artist’s work.”—Rev. David Ross King, ‘The Rele- 
vance of Spiritual Growth for the Artist,” in The Catholic 
Art Quarterly, Michaelmas, 1953. 









The 
















in these 


thorough grounding 
principles. Father Sattler stress- 
es the importance of healthy 
emotional attitudes towards sex 
both for parents and for chil- 
dren. The psychological factors 
in Catholic sex education are 
also explained with appropriate 
emphasis on the psychology of 
discipline (interior self-control). 


The physiological content of 
sex education is thoroughly out- 
lined and the suggestions on 
how to answer the child’s ques- 
tions are exceptionally good. 
There is an excellent story-form 
instruction te explain mother- 
hood and fatherhood. It is a 
clear account of the creation of 
life, written so the children will 
understand it. 


‘ Concluding chapters discuss 
the remote and immediate prep- 
arations for marriage. This well 
written, informative book is re- 
ally MUST reading for Catholic 
parents because, it is so helpful 
and contains such realistic ad- 
vice on the important duty of 
sex education. 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 
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Penn RR Hires First Negro Brakeman 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The s ep was taken as a direct result of a conciliation agree- 
ment obt:ined between the commission and the railroad, which 
grew out of three verified complaints Commissioner Carter said, 
stating that it was his hope that this would be the forerunner of 
far-reaching changes in the employment policies of all of the rail- 
road systems. 

Commissioner Carter, who negotiated the agreement, said that 
the railroad had also stipulated that the first man they accepted 
as a brakeman, Charles Morris of 219 West 139 Street, New York 
City, as well as all future applicants who are employed, regardless 
of race, creed, color or national origin, will be given an opportunity 
to qualify as a conductor after a specific period of service. 

Following on the heels of an agreement reached last month 
between the three great railroads operating in New York State and 
four large rail unions, in which their support of the provisions of 
the New York State Law Against Discrimination was reaffirmed, 
the agreement took on added significance for future changes in 
the employment practices in the nation’s railroads. 

Commissioner Carter said that agreements of this type with 
the railroads had been impossible t6 obtain until this time because 
of the existence of large lists of furloughed employees whose re- 
employment had a required priority. Three complaints had been 
involved in the instant matter, he said, but the other two com- 
plainants who had also been offered brakeman positions had found 
other employment during the course of the negotiations. 

Commissioner Carter said that the “agreement was an au- 
thentic milestone in the Negro’s struggle for equal treatment in 
employment opportunities.” He recalled the fact that’ the first step 
toward the solution of the long and complicated problem had been 
taken when the Railroad Brotherhoods, at the urging of the com- 
mission, had agreed to remove exclusionary clauses from their con- 
stitutions which prevented Negroes from becoming members of the 
unions. Last July, the first Negro was admitted to membership in 
the brotherhoods in seventy years. It was only recently, however, 
when it was determined that the railroads were beginning to hire 
on the “open market” that it became possible to secure opportuni- 
ties for Negroes for the railroad jobs froém which they had been 
traditionally barred. 


Southern Railway Diners Now Unrestricted 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—The_ the railroad before the Inter- 


Southern Railway Company state Commerce Commission 
has revoked its racially restric- which sustained the’ railroad. 
tive dining car regulations as a : 
result of a three-year fight by The Council then appealed to 
the American Council on Human the U. S. District Court in the 
Rights. The Council first sued District of Columbia. 


Coroner's Jury Gives Verdict on 18 Fire Deaths 
HICAGO, ILL.—A blue ribbon coroner's jury returned its verdict 

recently in the inquest into the deaths of 18 Southsiders in a 
Labor Day tenement fire at 3616 South State St. The verdict called 
for a special grand jury empowered to “subpoena and indict” the 
owners and possibly the agents and public officials. The jury de- 
clared that ‘‘a very special hazard to life and health” exists in 
Chicago housing. It recommended that the City Council define by 
ordinance substandard buildings and subject them to semi-annual 
inspections; that the whole cost of inspections be borne by “those 
people profiting from the rent of the buildings’ and that state 
legislation make violations of building ordinances felonies and pro- 
vide that jail sentences instead of misdemeanor punishment be 
meted out. 

The owners of the tenement are beneficiaries of a family trust, 
Margaret and Sylvia Weiss of Tarzana, California. The building 
was handled by the real estate firm of A. E. Gordon and Sons, 
3457 Indiana Avenue. 


Donohue Asks Bar to End Racial Curbs 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—For- restrictions. 

mer Commissioner F. Jo- “It would seem that lawyers, 
seph Donohue last night urged assumedly the champions and 
the District of Columbia Bar defenders of the Constitution,” 
Association to remove the re- Donohue declared, “ought to set 
striction in its by-laws limiting a better community example 
membership to “members of the than it has, heretofore, on this 


white race.” * question.” 
In his weekly discussion of Donohue also urged the Com- 
District affairs over station missioners to use their powers 


under Reorganization Act to 
wipe out “the remaining ves- 
tiges” of segregation in District 
government.—Washington Post. 


WWDC, Donohue called on the 
lawyers to follow the example 
of the teachers and doctors by 
wiping out racial membership 


1000 N. Y. Tuberculosis Cases Need Hospital 
EW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation reported recently, “It is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that the continued lack in Harlem itself of the long-promised 
TB hospital .. . and the consequent insufficiency of hospital and 
isolation facilities must be considered a disaster in the lives of those 
stricken in this area. 

“Seventeen times as many new cases of tuberculosis occur in 
Manhattan among Puerto Rican and Chinese people as among white 
people. Three times as many new cases occur among Negro people 
as-among white people.... ~ 

“The pattern of discrimination against Negro and Puerto Rican 
people creates and increases the rate of tuberculosis among the 
people of Harlem who, although taxed, suffer disproportionately 
from low wages and poor housing. When these deficiencies are 
joined with the lack of adequate health facilities and hospitals, the 
end result is a shocking increase in tuberculosis . . . 1000 open 
cases await therapy with the gravest risk to themselves and to 
others.” 

Plans for a 750-bed hospital have been made but the city gov- 
ernment has provided no money for its construction. 
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Hobbyists, 
Please Note! 

Do you have a license 
plate you don’t need from 
Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Kentucky, 
Delaware, West Virginia, 
South Carolina? 

If you have, a subscriber 
from Banks, Oregon, would 
like these to complete his 
collection from the 48 


states. 
He’ll buy or swap. He 
has already written to au- 


thorities in these states 
but without success be- 
cause they issue only new 
ones. 
Please write or send the 
plate to 
HENRY J. VANDEHEY 
R. 1—Box 18 
Banks, Oregon 


Fr. Oesterreicher 
(Continued from Page 5) 
bing and general cleaning and 
even some painting has been 
done. The volunteers came down 
to the House many times to help 
and the new staffworkers have 
pitched in until the House fairly 
gleams. We have had several 
visiting volunteers during this 
busy season, too, Lorraine Bel- 
chek from Pinconning, Mich., 
and. Annella Marthaler from 
Osakis, Minnesota. Diane Zdu- 
nich is coming to help during 
the Christmas busy season, too. 
Thanks to all of these people, 
we shouldn’t have much to do to 
keep it. spic and span for Christ- 

mas. 


Advent Wreath and House 

HERE HAVE BEEN other 

preparations going on, too— 
even more specially for Christ- 
mas. Betty Plank and Dick Wal- 
lace are making an Advent 
wreath so that all through the 
Advent season we will have the 
daily reminder as we light an 
increasing number of candles 
that we are approaching the 
feast of Christmas. Eugene Huf- 
fine is busy making a little Ad- 
vent house for the children in 
the Casita. On successive days 
the windows of the little house 
will be opened so that the “O 
Antiphons which are written be- 
hind them may be seen. We will 
need to think of them during the 
full days that lie ahead—they 
say the things we need to hear 
such as this one for the seven- 
teenth of December: “O Wis- 
dom, who camest out of the 
mouth of the Most High, reach- 
ing from end to end and order- 
ing all things mightily and 
sweetly: come and teach us the 
way of prudence.” 


New Prime and Compline 

BY CHRISTMAS WE SHOULD 
also be quite familiar with 
the new edition of Prime and 
Compline that a very generous 
group of seminarians at St. 
John’s in Collegeville gave to us. 
It is a well-set-up edition and 
the English translation is much 
clearer in several places. We 
are learning the few melody 
changes with the aid of Hubert 
Davis, a very talented volunteer. 
Hubert has been holding a few 
special sessions just to practice 
Prime and Compline, but he will 
begin a regular chant class on 
Wednesday evenings from seven 
to eight in January. - We hope 
that many of the volunteers will 

be able to attend. 

—Ann Stull 
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Grailville Will Start Music School 


HE FIELD OF CHURCH 

MUSIC today provides a wide 
scope of action for the young 
lay woman who is looking for a 
worthwhile apostolate. As the 
liturgical movement gains mo- 
mentum throughout the United 
States, there is increasing de- 
mand for competent choir direc- 
tors in parish and school. But 
while the need for capable lead- 
ers is growing, the number of 
persons qualified to fill these po- 
sitions is not increasing propor- 
tionately. 


The staff of Grailville, train- 
ing center for the Lay Aposto- 
late at Loveland, Ohio, has been 
aware of this situation for some 
years. A number of former stu- 
dents who specialized in music 
while at Grailville are working 
in this field—a few full-time, a 
much larger number part-time 
in connection with the activities 
of apostolic centers and groups. 
But the time seems ripe to 
launch a more formal course to 
prepare young women to teach 
and conduct sacred music in 
parish, school and community as 
full-time church musicians. 

In response to the urgings of 
leaders in the field of liturgical 
music, Grailville will open a new 
School of Music on January 3, 
1954. The one year course will 
cover a thorough study of the 
liturgy, Gregorian chant, theory, 
choral technique, choir direction 
and polyphony. Supplementing 
the classes given by resident 
teachers will be periodic lectures 
and intensive workshop sessions 
by leading authorities in the 
liturgy and sacred music. The 
first such workshop, “An Intro- 
duction to the Chant,” will be 
given by Dom Ermin Vitry, 
0.S.B., during Epiphany week. 





Friend Helps Unwanted Boys 


Other visiting lecturers for the 
coming year include Father 
Benedict Ehmann of Watkins 
Glen, N. Y., and Dr. John J, 
Fehring, director of music for 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 


OME MUSICAL BACK. 
GROUND is desirable for 
prospective students, but not 


absolutely essential if there is 
aptitude and interest. 


In addition to following a spe- 
cialized study of the subjects 
outlined above, the students will 
take part in the general pro- 
gram of apostolic formation of- 
fered by Grailville. They will 
have opportunity to gain prac- 
tical experience through direct- 
ing the community sung High 
Mass, through the organization 
and production of para-liturgical 
ceremonies and through a full 
celebration of the Church’s 
feasts. Since it is also recog- 
nized that parish and school 
music directors are often called 
upon to lead recreation, classes 
on the principles and techniques 
of recreational leadership will 
be included as well as some work 
in drama, pantomime and rhyth- 
mic interpretation. 

“It is very necessary that the 
faithful attend the sacred cere- 
monies not as.if they were out- 
siders or mute onlookers, but 
.. . fully appreciate the beauty 
of the liturgy and take part...” 
wrote Pope Pius XI in Divini 
Cultus. “To provide the liturgi- 
cal and musical instruction: of 
the people . .. it is altogether 
necessary to have a great num- 
ber of skilled teachers.” 

It is hoped that this new de- 
velopment in the music program 
of Grailville may be another 
step in this direction. Further 
information may be had by 
writing to Miss Francine Wickes, 
Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 





Member of American Friends’ Service Commission Helps in 
Home for Unwanted Boys in Xochimilco, Mexico. 





Place Picked for Shreveport F, H. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


their community. We have 
talked with priests, mothers and 
fathers, businessmen, doctors, 
lawyers, and teen agers, and we 
have been impressed by the clear 
thinking, the zeal, the courage, 
the uncompromising adherence 
to principle that is exhibited by 
both colored and white people. 


True, we have met only a 
small segment of the total popu- 
lation, but it is a vibrant seg- 
ment. And Shreveport is a small 
enough community that such a 
group can be very effective. 


Many Friends Already 

E ARE GRATEFUL to 

many people who have, 
helped us to begin our work 
here, especially to Rev. Joseph 
Gremillon, our chaplain, to the 
Daniells, Aubins, Rileys, Brad- 
leys, and Welches, all of whom 
we have visited for several days, 


to Dr. Jean Briere and Mr. Jer- 
ome Powell who have helped and 
guided us, and to all our con- 
tributors and friends. 

With the help of our friends 
we have found a location for 
Friendship House which we 
think will serve our purpose 
nicely. We hope that within a 
month or six weeks we will be 
settled and able to begin our 
work. We hope even more that 


our work will prove fruitful and - 


will help the many people who 
have already involved them- 
selves in these problems. Please 
remember us in your prayers. 
—Anne Foley 





Gift Subscriptions to 
Catholic Interracialist 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
$1 a Year—$1.25 Foreign 
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